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L.  D.  YOUNG,  Jr. 
Director 

Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 


"It  takes  a  lot  of  settin'  gettin'  chicks  to  hatch  . .  ." 

The  intercom  buzzes,  the  telephone  rings,  a  secre- 
tary dashes  in  with  a  note,  the  two-way  radio  system 
hums  a  message,  the  auditor  wants  advice  about  ex- 
penditures, the  purchasing  agent  has  a  list  of  requi- 
sitions for  approval,  a  division  chief  has  employment 
troubles,  a  district  ranger  captain  needs  more  help 
and  I  might  be  scheduled  for  a  speech  to  some  civic 
group  very  shortly.  This  is  just  a  routine  part  of  the 
day's  work  in  operating  your  wildlife  and  fisheries 
program  for  Louisiana. 

Surrounding  me  on  my  office  walls  are  beautiful 
mounted  specimens  of  pintails,  mallards  and  wid- 
geons on  the  wing;  a  leaping  largemouth  bass;  a 
group  of  quail  dusting  themselves,  and  a  10-point 
buck  silently  scanning  the  horizon.  Now  and  then  I 
stop  all  the  traffic  and  lean  back  in  my  chair  to  look 
at  these  creatures  of  mother  nature  and  remember 
that  all  of  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  the  workaday 
world  is  necessary  to  assure  our  sportsmen  that  fish, 
game  birds  and  animals  will  always  be  abundant  in 
Louisiana. 

It's  small  wonder  that  other  states  are  envious  of 
Louisiana,  sportswise  and  commercially.  We  are 
working  hard  and  we  are  getting  somewhere.  I  am 
proud  of  the  members  of  my  staff  for  their  dedica- 
tion to  their  work,  for  their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
in  designing  a  conservation  program  for  all  of  the 
people  in  this  state.  I  am  proud  of  our  many  new 
programs  which  have  won  the  acceptance  of  the 
general  public,  the  group  which  will  reap  the  benefits 
of  our  endeavors.  There  are  many  cogs  in  the  wheel 
of  wildlife  progress,  but  our  tracks  are  headed  ever 
forward. 

My  telephone  rings  suddenly,  and  the  furred  and 
feathered  symbols  on  my  wall  become  part  of  the 
decorative  background  once  more. 


Which  of  the  two  pictures  above  would  you  label  "Before  Improvement"  and  which 
would  you  label  "After  Improvement".  The  meandering  stream  at  left  allowed  normal 
water  crests  to  proceed  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  but  flood  crests  were  forced  to  back  into 
the  surrounding  swamp  areas.  The  ditch  at  right  funnels  the  flood  waters  Gulfward  in  a 
muddy  torrent.  The  habitat  on  the  left  affords  maximum  game  and  fish;  that  on  the  right 
minimum. 


Louisiana's  Wetlands 


by  Ted  B.  Ford 


Ted  Ford,  author  of  this  article,  is 
in  charge  of  river  basin  work  for  the 
Commission.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi  and 
the   University  of   Illinois. 
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Here's  what  Louisiana  has  left  in  the  way  of  wetlands.  Take  a  good,  long  look  at 
it — it's  changing  fast.  Much  of  the  area  indicated  as  wetlands  here  has  actually 
been  changed  drastically  over  the  past  decade  by  drainage  and  leveeing,  reducing  it 
in   quantity   and   quality. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


"Louisiana  has  been  blessed  with  extensive,  highly 
productive,  naturally  occurring  wetlands."  (Anony- 
mous quotation) 

All  of  us  in  Louisiana  know  that  there  have  been 
and  are  yet  extensive  wetland  areas  in  the  state.  But 
do  we  know  that  these  areas  are  being  drastically 
reduced  and  affected?  In  a  recent  inventory  of  the 
Louisiana  wetlands,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
found  that  there  are  10,800,000  acres  classified  as 
wetlands,  which  is  equivalent  to  slightly  more  than 
one-third  of  the  total  area  of  the  state.  The  largest 
areas  of  natural  wetlands  occur  in  the  bottomlands 
and  coastal  marshes,  although  they  are  in  general 
widely  distributed  over  the  state.  Prior  to  the  era  of 
drainage,  flood  control  and  land  reclamation  projects 
which  began  to  alter  the  wetlands  drastically,  these 
areas  must  have  been  most  widespread  in  distribu- 
tion. If  we  pause  for  a  moment  and  consider  that 
these  natural  areas,  the  habitats  of  most  of  our  wild- 
life and  fisheries,  developed  over  a  long  period  of 
time,  then  we  realize  that  this  is  a  blessing  indeed. 
Such  areas  have  been  bountiful  in  their  production 
of  wild  life  and  fisheries — a  veritable  horn  of  plenty 
for  us  to  utilize  wisely  and  enjoy  indefinitely. 

Admittedly,  these  wetlands  are  rapidly  diminish- 
ing with  our  changing  economy.  Why  should  we  be 
concerned  about  our  wetlands?  The  basis  for  this 
concern  lies  in  the  fact  that  drainage,  flood  control, 
land  reclamation  and  irrigation  projects  have  ma- 
terially reduced  these  natural  areas,  frequently  with 
a  sole  purpose  in  mind  and  with  an  utter  disregard 
for  other  uses  of  the  area  involved.  In  several  in- 
stances it  appears  evident  that  the  resulting  re- 
claimed or  drained  lands  were  of  low  potential  value 
for  agricultural  purposes,  and  yet  their  value  for 
wildlife  and  fisheries,  although  previously  good,  was 
sacrificed  or  drastically  reduced.  Flood  control  prac- 
tices have  resulted  in  changes  of  waters  (tempera- 
ture, current  velocity,  amount  and  frequency  of  fluc- 
tuation, turbidity  and  bottom  types),  in  reduction  or 
cessation  of  annual  flooding  of  certain  backwater 
areas,  and  the  stabilization  of  particular  bayous  and 
ox-bow  lakes.  Changes  such  as  this  generally  result 
in  environmental  changes  which  are  detrimental  to 
the  optimum  production  of  wildlife  and  fisheries. 
To  achieve  the  above  aims,  individuals,  local,  state  or 
federal  agencies  have  sacrificed  large  tracts  of  wet- 
lands valuable  in  timber,  wildlife  and  fisheries,  for 
relatively  small  areas  for  agricultural  or  other  uses 
of  questionable  value.  It  is  thought  that  if  certain 
modifications  had  been  incorporated  in  these  con- 
struction projects,  the  effects  would  have  been  less 
detrimental  or,  in  some  cases,  beneficial.  In  certain 
sections  of  the  state,  such  as  northwest  Louisiana, 
there  are  critical  shortages  of  available  hunting, 
fishing  and  recreational  opportunities.  Impound- 
ments built  for  flood  control  or  other  purposes  by  lo- 
cal, state  or  federal  construction  agencies  can  be 
highly  beneficial,  provided  good  multiple  use  man- 


agement is  followed.  These  changes  in  our  economy 
and  increased  populations  demand  that  all  of  us 
work  hard  and  strive  for  the  wise  use  of  these  wet- 
lands according  to  the  best  capability  of  the  land. 

These  drainage,  flood  control  and  land  reclamation 
programs  have  successfully  reduced  the  volume  of 
surface  waters.  During  the  recent  drought  years 
agricultural  interests  have  resorted  to  irrigation. 
Under  the  old  normal  conditions,  this  irrigation 
most  probably  would  have  had  little  or  no  ap- 
preciable effect  on  our  bodies  of  water.  Now,  how- 
ever, serious  problems  have  resulted  from  irrigation. 
Certain  bodies  of  water  have  recently  been  pumped 
almost  dry,  resulting  in  a  threatened  fish  kill  and 
the  nuisance  associated  with  dead  fish.  Further- 
more, waters  formerly  available  to  wetland  areas 
have  been  diverted  to  farm  lands,  resulting  in 
drought  conditions  of  these  marsh  and  swamp  lands 
with  losses  of  fisheries,  wildlife  and  timber. 

Salt  water  intrusion  of  the  coastal  marshes  is  an- 
other factor  of  considerable  importance.  Excessive 
salt  water  intrusion  results  in  fresh  and  estuarine 
waters  becoming  more  saline  and  marine  with  ac- 
companying environmental  changes — one  type  of 
vegetation  will  be  replaced  by  another,  while  one 
population  of  animals  may  be  replaced  by  another 
or  suffer  a  marked  decrease  in  numbers.  Generally 
speaking,  such  changes  in  our  marshes  are  detri- 
mental to  our  midlife,  especially  waterfowl  and  fur- 
bearers. 

Navigation  channels  and  canals  associated  with 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  have  enhanced  salt  water  intru- 
sion in  south  Louisiana.  Meanwhile,  above  this  area 
diversion  of  waters  from  their  natural  drainage 
routes  by  flood  control,  drainage,  irrigation,  and 
land  reclamation  projects,  has  reduced  the  volume 
of  incoming  fresh  waters  over  wide  areas.  Evidence 
indicates  that  the  resulting  stabilization  of  these 
waters  has  in  turn  resulted  in  many  of  these  bodies 
of  water  becoming  choked  with  water  hyacinths  and 
other  noxious  plants.  In  southwest  Louisiana  where 
the  demands  are  high  for  "sweet"  or  fresh  water  for 
irrigation  of  the  rice  crops,  salt  water  intrusion  has 
become  a  problem  of  great  proportions.  Coastal 
shallow  fresh  marshes  are  becoming  dry ;  apparently 
this  may  be  attributed  to  drainage  and  the  absence 
of  incoming  water  due  to  losses  to  irrigation  and 
drought  conditions.  Considerable  benefits  may  be 
attributed  to  the  rice  lands,  however,  as  feeding 
grounds  for  the  wintering  waterfowl. 

Pollution  is  an  important  factor  in  the  general 
utility  of  wetlands.  Many  of  man's  needs  require  the 
use  of  purified  water.  Numerous  potential  and  some 
actual  sources  of  pollution  existing  in  Louisiana  in- 
clude sugar  cane,  sweet  potato  and  seafood  process- 
ing industries,  oil  fields,  petroleum  refineries,  chemi- 
cal plants,  pulp  and  paper  mills,  and  municipal  sew- 
ages. Pollution  can  cause  considerable  damage  to 
wildlife  and  especially  to  fisheries.  Recently,  an  ap- 
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parent  breakdown  and  accidental  discharge  of  toxic 
materials  from  one  of  the  systems  of  a  north  Louisi- 
ana industrial  plant  resulted  in  a  complete  fish  kill 
for  approximately  eighty  miles  downstream.  Al- 
though the  Louisiana  Stream  Control  Commission 
has  regulations  for  pollution  abatement,  there  is  a 
continuous  need  for  vigilance  by  industry  in  co- 
operation with  this  program.  Raw  sewage  can  also 
be  detrimental  to  wildlife  and  fisheries  by  depletion 
of  the  available  oxygen  in  its  biological  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  detrimental  to  man  by  the  potential 
spreading  of  disease.  For  instance,  good  producing 
oyster  beds  have  had  to  be  condemned  due  to  raw 
sewage.  Development  of  adequate  municipal  sewage 
treatment  plants  is  most  desirable.  We,  as  citizens 
of  our  communities,  must  seek  these  necessary  facili- 
ties. 

The  detrimental  effects  on  fish,  wildlife,  and  gen- 
eral water  uses  by  these  previously  mentioned  con- 
structional practices  are  gradually  being  realized 
by  some  of  the  people ;  even  some  who  helped  initiate 
the  projects  have  been  the  recipients  of  the  most  un- 
desirable effects.  Resolutions  have  been  received 
from  several  police  juries  requesting  rehabilitation 
of  certain  areas  or  remedial  action  to  help  eliminate 
the  losses  to  fish  and  wildlife  as  well  as  water  re- 
sources. In  the  enthusiastic  rush  for  drainage,  deep 
canals  were  constructed  that  not  only  crossed  and 
drained  the  land,  but  also  crossed  and  drained 
bayous  and  lakes  as  well.  Drainage  patterns  in  some 
areas  appear  web-like  as  though  perfected  by  a 
spider.    Indeed,  they  are  spider-like  in  another  re- 


spect, for  they  have  sapped  the  juices  of  our  wet- 
lands, the  water.  It  is  thought  that  structural  modi- 
fications would  have  decreased  these  detrimental  ef- 
fects in  many  situations. 

An  appraisal  of  the  present  condition  appears  to 
indicate  that  the  people  really  wanted  and  needed 
water  control.  Perhaps  the  past  drought  condition 
in  a  region  of  fairly  high  normal  rainfall  and  excel- 
lent drainage  may  be  referred  to  as  the  spoils  of 
haste.  This  indicates  the  great  need  for  cooperative 
planning  by  technicians  interested  in  all  or  multiple 
purpose  land  and  water  uses  based  on  their  best 
capabilities  rather  than  single  purpose  land  use. 
Thus,  the  realization  of  a  wise  use  of  these  wetlands 
will  enable  us  to  enjoy  them  indefinitely. 

The  present  distribution  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
on  our  wetlands  is  excellent  in  some  areas.  Notable 
for  the  high  fisheries  value  is  the  Red  River  Back- 
water Area,  a  semi-wilderness.  Fur  and  game  ani- 
mals in  the  area  afford  good  to  excellent  trapping 
and  hunting  opportunities.  Waterfowl  populations 
in  general  are  high  and  provide  good  to  excellent 
hunting  opportunities.  This  area  presents  a  variety 
of  habitat  conditions  for  wildlife,  but  the  sustained 
value  of  this  area  depends  on  the  normal  annual 
overflow  and  backwaters.  This  general  type  of  wet- 
land comprises  a  large  area  in  Louisiana,  and  the 
existing  value  of  its  wildlife  and  fisheries  appears  to 
vary  indirectly  with  the  extent  of  flood  control, 
drainage,  and  reclamation  for  each  particular  area 
— more  constructional  projects  result,  in  general,  in 
less  wildlife  and  fisheries.    Thus  it  seems  that  the 


Take  the  swampland  "sump"  or  storage  areas 
such   as  this  one   and.  .  .  . 


.    .    .    add    the    dragline    to    levee    floodwaters 
away  from  the  sump  area.    You  often  get.  .  .  . 
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.  .  .  floods  such  as  this  one.  Our  swamps  ars 
water  storage  areas  which  level  off  the  effect; 
of   abnormal   rainfall. 
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Forest  fires  have  become  more  frequent  and 
destructive  with  the  drainage  of  our  swamps 
and    the    lowering    of    our    water    tables. 

— Photo    by   Greshum 


In  the  two  pictures  at  left  you  can  graphically 
see  the  way  in  which  the  marshes  have  been 
cut  by  ditches,  canals,  and   marsh   buggy  tracks. 

— Photos  by  Blanchard  and  Gresham 


distribution  of  wildlife  and  fisheries  is  directly  re- 
lated to  the  existing  availability  of  habitats. 

Coastal  marshes  comprise  another  general  type  of 
extensive  wetlands.  In  general,  these  are  valuable 
wildlife  and  fisheries  areas.  Navigation,  drainage, 
and  reclamation  projects  have  brought  about  certain 
undesirable  environmental  changes.  Controlled  ma- 
nipulations and  other  biological  management  prac- 
tices can  be  beneficial  and  are  desirable.  Particular 
sections  may  be  of  high  value  for  waterfowl,  or  fur, 
or  game,  or  fisheries,  or  for  several  of  these  groups, 
depending  on  the  types  and  condition  of  the  vegeta- 
tion and  the  available  interspersed  open  water.  Cer- 
tain salt  areas  admittedly  are  low  or  negligible  in 
value  for  fur  and  waterfowl;  however,  these  areas 
are,  in  general,  high  in  value  for  marine  fisheries. 
Thus,  it  is  seen  that  the  marshes  do  have  a  high 
value  if  all  wildlife  and  fishery  aspects  are  consid- 
ered. 

Many  opportunities  are  available  for  development, 
rehabilitation  and  management  of  the  wetlands  in 
Louisiana.  Because  a  number  of  the  remaining  wet- 
land areas  have  a  high  productive  potential  for  wild- 
life and  fisheries,  your  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  is  vitally  interested  in  the  reten- 
tion of  these  lands  in  their  native  state.  The  bene- 
fits derived  by  development  and  management  of  es- 
tablished areas  can  in  no  way  be  compared  with  the 
price  in  money  and  time  spent  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  development  of  previously  drained,  leveed  and 
reclaimed  lands.   If  we  consider  the  present  popula- 


tion level  as  being  165,000,000  people — and  it  is  an- 
ticipated by  1975  there  will  be  200,000,000  to  220,- 
000,000  people,  then  we  can  realize  the  very  great 
need  for  long-range  thinking  and  planning  by  our 
biologists  to  try  to  preserve  and  manage  efficiently 
these  remaining  natural  areas  for  providing  wildlife 
and  fisheries. 

Finally,  we  propose  to  follow  a  policy  of  wise  land 
use  in  accordance  with  its  capability  based  on  co- 
operative planning  with  other  state,  federal,  and 
private  agencies.  Our  management  program  is  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  most  efficient  production 
and  maximum  allowable  harvest  of  wildlife  and  fish- 
eries. In  our  development  program  we  are  inter- 
ested in  good  management  of  all  good  habitat  and 
also  in  securing  public  access  for  the  hunting,  fishing 
and  interested  public. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  timely  to  remind  us  that 
actually  we  just  borrow  or  use  these  existing  natural 
resources  for  the  relatively  short  period  of  a  life- 
time. The  wise  use  of  our  wetlands  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  of  us.  As  a  part  of  America,  they  lend 
greatness  to  a  great  and  beautiful  land.  The  variable 
needs  of  our  ever-changing  civilization  increase  with 
learning  and  development ;  the  demands  on  our  nat- 
ural resources  will  become  greater,  thereby  neces- 
sitating constant  revision  of  ideas  and  plans.  Multi- 
ple use  planning  by  all  groups  appears  to  be  our 
present  need.  Let  each  of  us  do  his  share  in  saving 
the  wetlands  from  indiscriminate  ruination.  * 
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FISH  CONSERVATION 

LOUISIANA 


(Reprinted  from  Bulletin  No.  38 
Sport  Fishing  Institute,  Washington  5,  D.  C.) 


-Photo   by   Gresham 


Louisiana's  swing  to  modern  fish  management 
practices  is  gradually  getting  into  high  gear.  In 
1954,  many  significant  facts  were  found  out  concern- 
ing the  freshwater  fisheries  production  of  the  state. 
But,  as  each  new  fact  is  uncovered,  tenfold  new 
questions  arise  to  tax  existing  facilities  and  person- 
nel. Nevertheless,  Louisiana's  new  commission  is 
selling  good  fish  management  at  every  opportunity. 

Highlights  of  1954  include  the  removal  of  all  size 
limits  on  game  fish,  and  the  reduction  of  the  once- 
extensive  fish  rescue  operation  to  a  relatively  small 
program.  Although  1954  was  a  drought  year,  public 
demand  for  rescue  was  not  as  great  as  might  be  ex- 
pected. It  was  necessary  to  carry  out  only  one  rescue 
operation.  The  Louisiana  commission  expects  to  be 
able  to  completely  dispense  with  this  operation  in 
years  of  normal  rainfall. 

Not  all  was  advancement  in  Louisiana  in  1954, 
however.  Failure  to  enact  legislation  calling  for  li- 
censing of  all  fishermen — in  lieu  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  licensing  only  artificial  tackle  users — has 
caused  the  state  to  lose  a  considerable  amount  in 
Dingell-Johnson  funds.  In  fact,  Louisiana,  with  all 
of  its  water  and  thousands  of  anglers,  is  still  only 
drawing  the  minimal  Dingell-Johnson  allotment. 

The  Dingell-Johnson  program  is  now  in  full 
swing.  A  survey  of  the  state's  waters  and  a  rotenone 
sampling  of  typical  waters  gives  evidence  that  Lou- 
isiana is  indeed  rich  in  fisheries.    Results  from  the 


sampling  of  27  lakes  and  streams  in  1954  indicate, 
thus  far,  an  average  per  acre  production  of  about 
223  pounds.  The  overflow  lakes  and  backwater  areas 
reach  production  figures  of  up  to  640  pounds  per 
acre. 

Poorest  production  seems  to  occur  in  man-made 
impoundments  where  water  levels  are  stabilized.  In 
all  such  areas  checked,  seldom  was  100  pounds  per 
acre  exceeded.  Population  balances  were  generally 
good  in  natural  waters.  Game  fish  made  up  from 
25  to  36  per  cent  and  commercial  fish  30  per  cent 
of  such  samples.  Unbalance  usually  occurred  in  land- 
locked or  dammed  natural  streams,  where  shad  often 
made  up  80  to  95  percent  of  the  total  population. 

One  of  the  most  immediate  fisheries  problems  in 
Louisiana  concerns  the  probable  loss  of  extensive 
highly  productive  backwater  areas,  as  a  result  of 
proposed  land  reclamation  and  flood  control  proj- 
ects. A  river  basin  project  concerned  with  evaluat- 
ing such  losses  and  working  out  ways  and  means  of 
preserving  these  valuable  fishing  areas  is  the  com- 
mission's principal  attempt  to  protect  these  unique 
backwater  areas.  It  is  hoped  that  if  the  true  value 
of  the  recreation  in  such  areas  is  made  known  to  the 
public  that  they  will  insist  that  such  projects  be  cur- 
tailed or  modified. 

A  second  project  dealing  with  the  effects  of  dams, 
stream  obstruction,  and  water  level  control  and 
fluctuation  is  also   under  way.    This  project  is  a 
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positive  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  factors  con- 
trolling the  fishing  production  in  backwater  areas, 
and  to  determine  the  effects  of  engineering  struc- 
tures, and  the  effects  of  stabilizing  water  levels  in 
such  areas  on  fish  populations.  If  the  objectives  of 
this  project  are  accomplished  in  the  next  few  years 
it  should  go  far  toward  giving  Louisiana's  game  and 
fish  commission  much  needed  information  to  combat 
present  water-use  and  control  practices  which  are 
detrimental  to  fisheries  and  recreation. 

Louisiana's  excellent  pollution  abatement  program 
has  been  further  reinforced  by  the  initiation  of  a  co- 
operative Dingell-Johnson  project  dealing  with  the 
effects  of  various  types  of  pollution  on  the  state's 
fisheries  production.  Special  emphasis  is  being  placed 
on  studying  the  effects  of  sugar  mill  waste,  oil  field 
brine,  and  paper  mill  waste  on  fish  populations  and 
fishing  success  in  typically  polluted  streams. 

The  water  hyacinth  eradication  program  gained 
new  impetus  when  the  state's  legislature  recently  ap- 
propriated some  $250,000  for  control  measures  and 
another  $50,000  for  research  in  weed  control.  Such 
a  sum  is  expected  to  go  a  long  way  toward  accom- 
plishing and  maintaining  near-complete  eradication 
of  obnoxious  water  weeds  in  the  northern  two-thirds 
of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  hyacinths,  which  blanket  the 
swamps,  bayous,  and  marshes  of  south  and  coastal 
Louisiana,  still  create  a  problem  of  staggering  pro- 
portion. 

Although  there  is  no  great  need  for  farm  ponds  as 
a  source  of  fish  production  in  Louisiana,  the  demand 
for  ponds,  and  aid  and  advice  in  managing  and  main- 
taining ponds,  is  steadily  increasing  throughout  the 
state.  Much  work  is  still  needed  in  Louisiana  in 
order  to  determine  the  proper  management  of  ponds 
in  the  various  soils  of  that  state. 

Louisiana  is  also  trying  to  revamp  its  hatchery 
system.  In  past  years,  hatchery  fish  were  used  to 
stock  natural  waters,  many  of  which  are  producing 
well  above  the  national  average.  While  1954  did  not 
see  a  complete  elimination  of  this  poor  practice,  a 
policy  of  tagging  or  marking  released  fish  is  now 
being  employed.  Biologists  soon  hope  to  have  con- 
vincing data  to  present  which  should  go  far  in  edu- 
cating the  public  to  the  usefulness  of  this  practice. 
It  is  hoped  that  in  the  near  future  hatchery  fish  will 
be  used  only  to  stock  farm  ponds  and  to  rehabilitate 
unbalanced  areas  which  have  been  totally  poisoned 
out.  • 
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— Phnto  by  Greshnm 
How  many  fishermen  do  YOU  know?  Fishing  is  the  pastime  of 
more  people  than  any  other  sport.  Scenes  such  as  this  are  repeated 
throughout  the  year  at   many   of  Louisiana's   lakes. 


— Photo  by  Gresham 
The  Commission  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
research  facilities  of  Tulane  and  L.S.U.  to 
help  solve  some  of  the  problems  confronting  it. 

"Louisiana  is  also  trying  to  revamp  its  hatchery  system.  In  past 
years,  hatchery  fish  were  used  to  stock  natural  waters,  many  of 
which    are    producing   well    above   the    national    average." 

— Photo  by  Morgan 
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Charles  Phillips  and  Arthur  Rozas  are  the  two  members  of  the 
Education  and  Publicity  Division  who  are  working  directly  with 
the  schools. 
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Proper  game  and  fish  management'  can  proceed  no  faster  than  the  accompanying 
education  and  information  program. 


With  this  rather  shocking  statement  we'll  proceed 
with  the  idea  in  mind  that  education  may  be  the 
answer  to  many  of  our  present  conservation  ills  and 
the  guiding-  hand  toward  better  gunning  and  fishing- 
pleasures  for  this  and  coming  generations. 

Years  have  been  spent  with  long-range  adult 
programs  and  some  success  has  been  noted,  but  more 
than  7,000  persons  were  convicted  for  game  and 
fish  law  violations  during  the  past  two  years,  and 
we  know  that  this  is  only  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
number  of  poachers  in  the  64  parishes.  It  is  chiefly 
our  youth  into  whom  we  must  instill  the  fact  that 
the  proper  management  of  our  natural  resources 
should  ride  high  on  the  agenda  of  every  conserva- 
tion presentation. 

There's  a  bit  of  reverence  connected  with  the 
idea  of  "a  boy  and  a  dog",  and  it  probably  inspired 
this  recommended  Eleventh  Commandment  by  the 
well-known  W.  C.  Loudermilk :  "Thou  shalt  inherit 
the  holy  earth  as  a  faithful  steward,  conserving  its 
resources  and  productivity  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Thou  shalt  protect  thy  fields  from  soil 
erosion,  and  thy  hills  from  overgrazing  from  the 
herds,  so  that  thy  descendants  may  have  abundance 
forever.  If  any  shall  fail  in  this  stewardship  of  the 
land,  his  fields  shall  become  sterile  stones  and  gullies, 
and  his  descendants  shall  decrease  and  live  in 
poverty,  or  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth." 

If  stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  and  ac- 
curate management  procedures  can  be  accepted  by 
our  citizens,  then  we  shall  have  citizens  who  will 
act  promptly  and  wisely  regarding  the  use  of  our 
resources  and  who  will  live  in  a  land  of  plenty  be- 
cause of  it,  as  will  their  children. 

Young  people  of  school  age  are  the  most  logical 
and  suitable  group  for  moulding  of  such  attitudes. 


The  task  of  helping  to  impart  this  knowledge  and 
imprint  these  attitudes  falls  heavily  upon  the  should- 
ers of  hundreds  of  Louisiana  school  officials  and 
teachers.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Eighth 
Grade  public  school  instructors,  who  are  responsible 
for  the  teaching  of  the  textbook,  "Louisiana's  Nat- 
ural Resources".  This  text  is  a  "must"  in  the 
curricula  of  public  schools  throughout  the  state, 
for  one  semester  each  session. 

Realizing  the  importance  of  the  task  confronting 
our  Louisiana  teachers,  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  asked  the  State  Department 
of  Education  what  assistance  it  could  render,  and 
offered  teaching  aids  on  a  voluntary,  free-of-charge 
basis.  The  Division  of  Education  and  Publicity  con- 
tacted the  school  officials  and  secured  permission 
to  visit  with  parish  superintendents,  principals,  and 
teachers  to  discuss  the  proposed  teacher  aid  pro- 
gram. Following  a  survey,  the  education  depart- 
ment contacted  superintendents  throughout  the  state 
informing  them  of  the  help  being  offered  by  the 
Commission.  It  has  been  readily  accepted  in  each 
parish. 

Proceeding  on  a  statewide  basis,  two  division 
staff  members — Charles  D.  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Port 
Allen,  and  Arthur  D.  Rozas,  of  Opelousas — began 
contacting  school  officials  and  distributing  illus- 
trated literature.  Information  depicting  the  latest 
statistics,  policies,  research  results,  habits  and  habi- 
tats of  game  animals,  fish,  and  other  wildlife  was 
delivered  to  each  teacher  of  the  eighth  grade 
classes  in  the  state. 

Material  selected  for  statewide  distribution  in- 
cludes the  following:  Common  Birds  of  Louisiana; 
Shrimp,  Oyster,  Commercial  Fish  Production  in 
Louisiana;   Eleven   Pennies   For   Better   Hunting; 
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Fifth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission;  Poisonous  Snakes, 
Plants,  and  Black  Widow  Spiders  of  Louisiana; 
Hawks  Are  Your  Friends;  All  About  Crawfish; 
Snakes,  Fact  And  Fiction;  Observations  on  the  Life 
History  and  Habits  of  the  Lake  Shrimp;  Louisiana 
Gars;  An  Old-Timer  Remembers;  and  Hunter's 
Guide  to  Wild  Waterfowl  of  Louisiana. 

A  total  of  13,890  booklets,  periodicals,  and  pamph- 
lets were  distributed  to  Louisiana  teachers.  Each 
teacher's  name  and  address  was  secured  and  placed 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Conservationist  and  to 
receive  all  publications  from  the  Commission. 

A  guide  to  the  supplementary  data  was  given  to 
teachers  to  aid  them  in  the  proper  use  of  the  ma- 
terial. This  suggestion  sheet  contains  cross  refer- 
ence material  from  the  textbook  to  the  up-to-date 
information  provided  by  the  Division  of  Education 
and  Publicity. 

Steering  information  into  the  right  channels  is  a 
step  forward.  It  is  not  the  ultimate  aim,  nor  the 
goal  of  teaching  the  wise  use  of  our  natural  re- 
sources. Plans  for  the  future  have  been  formulated 
on  a  long-range  basis.  With  the  present  staff  and 
budget,  this  type  of  work  with  the  schools  is  an  aid 
to  the  high  school  teacher,  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful ever  attempted  with  students  and  teachers.  The 
present  program  is  currently  in  full  swing,  with 
follow-up  visits  by  the  education  representatives. 

Upon  invitation,  one  of  the  youth  educators  will 
visit  any  school  in  the  state  for  an  assembly  pro- 
gram using  movies,  lectures,  slides  and  filmstrips. 
The  requests  for  personal  appearances  have  been 
more  than  satisfactory,  with  the  two  representatives 
scheduled  for  the  remainder  of  the  school  year.  This 
type  of  acceptance  inspires  additional  work  with  the 
future  conservationists  of  Louisiana. 

The  youth  educator's  work  does  not  end  here.  He 
is  frequently  called  upon  to  visit  with  chapters  of 


the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  and  with  church, 
civic,  service  and  veterans'  groups,  Boy  Scouts,  4-H 
clubs  and  others.  There  is  no  summertime  slack 
period,  for  this  is  the  season  of  the  campers,  when 
many  more  lecturers  could  be  placed  in  these  youth 
encampments  in  Louisiana.  More  people  with  a  con- 
servation message  are  direly  needed  by  Scout,  4-H 
and  church  groups.  Youngsters  are  hungry  for  in- 
formation about  outdoor  activities,  and  the  supply 
can  ever  exceed  the  demand. 

Plans  for  the  future  include  the  employment  of 
six  or  seven  additional  education  representatives 
for  operation  on  a  district  basis,  similar  to  the 
present  setup  of  the  Divisions  of  Enforcement  and 
Fish  and  Game.  Junior  wildlife  clubs  will  be  formed 
in  the  classes  of  the  fifth  through  the  eighth  grades ; 
regular  visits  to  these  groups  will  be  made,  and 
summer  youth  encampments  will  be  established  for 
the  clubsters.  Similar  operations  are  now  success- 
fully underway  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  all  three  of  these  programs  have  been 
studied  by  the  Division  staff. 

Louisiana,  rich  in  natural  resources,  has  lagged 
behind  in  wildlife  education,  particularly  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  eager  youngsters  who  will 
some  clay  form  the  nucleus  of  anglers  and  gunners 
of  the  state.  What  the  future  holds  in  store  for  these 
teen-agers  lies  largely  in  the  proper  instruction 
they  receive  at  this  period  of  their  lives.  Young, 
active  minds  and  bodies  need  active  participation, 
and  that's  the  aim  of  your  Commission  in  planning 
for  this  age  group. 

With  such  a  proposed  youth  education  program 
will  go  teacher  workshops,  wildlife  teachings  as 
part  of  the  school  curriculum,  summer  encampments 
.  .  .  and  assurance  of  future  fishing  and  hunting 
pleasures  for  generations  to  come.  Yes,  education 
is  the  answer  .  .  .  and  the  only  answer.  * 


Phillips  and  Rozas  discuss  the  statewide  program 
with  Mr.  A.  B.  Couvillon,  Principal  of  school  of 
Port  Allen. 
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by  James  E.  Mixon 

State  Forester,  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission 


This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  articles 
about  organizations  which  affect  wildlife  in 
some  way.  Coming  up  next  is  the  Wildlife 
Society. 


James    E.    Mixon,   State    Forester,    Louisiana    Forestry  Com- 
mission. 
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The  Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  takes  a  lot  of 
pride  in  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  "commis- 
sion-operated" agencies  in  the  state — and  we  believe 
we've  proved  that  the  system  works.  Why  does  it 
work  so  well?  In  the  main,  we  feel  it's  because  the 
organization  has  a  corps  of  professional  foresters  as 
its  backbone,  because  its  parish  leaders  are  men  of 
dedicated  service  to  conservation,  because  everyone 
in  the  organization  learned  some  time  ago  that  the 
only  way  they'll  be  fired  is  by  not  performing  their 
job  to  the  credit  of  the  Commission. 

To  understand  the  organization  of  the  Louisiana 
Forestry  Commission  and  its  purpose  better,  one 
should  look  back  to  the  turn  of  the  century  when  our 
timber  was  being  cut  commercially  for  the  first  time. 
Using  giant  skidders  which  left  the  forest  floor  de- 
void of  young  growth,  mills  cut  out  the  virgin  timber 
by  the  sections.  This  is  not  said  necessarily  in  criti- 


cism, for  even  if  there  had  been  such  a  thing  as  a 
Louisiana  Forestry  Commission  at  that  time,  I  doubt 
seriously  if  we  could  have  done  anything  about  it. 
The  skidder  was  the  only  method  known  at  the  time 
for  getting  logs  out  of  the  woods.  A  forestry  agency 
then  could  have  seen  to  it  that  enough  seed  trees  re- 
mained to  reforest  the  area  naturally,  that's  true, 
but  not  enough  people  in  Louisiana  believed  there 
was  such  a  thing  as  second-growth  forests  to  de- 
mand a  forestry  agency  until  1916,  when  the  first 
forestry  department  was  formed. 

From  1916  to  1944,  the  forestry  department  and 
later  the  Division  of  Forestry  struggled  along  as  a 
step-child  of  the  government,  trying  to  fight  forest 
fires  (it  was  hard  enough  for  the  low-financed  group 
even  to  find  the  fires,  let  alone  put  them  out)  and 
trying  to  spread  the  word  that  forestry  really  spelled 
money  in  the  bank  for  Louisiana.    Then  came  the 
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birth  of  what  we  know  now  as  the  Louisiana  For- 
estry Commission — and  with  it  came  a  determina- 
tion by  the  citizens  of  the  state  to  start  doing  some- 
thing concrete  to  solve  problems  which  had  grown 
bigger  and  bigger  since  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  most  important  problem,  of  course,  was  and 
is  forest  fires.  What  causes  them?  People?  Yes, 
but  why  do  people  set  forest  fires?  There  are  more 
than  a  hundred  reasons,  according  to  a  recent  South- 
ern survey,  but  let's  pick  out  a  few  of  the  really  im- 
portant ones. 

We  mentioned  before  about  the  timber  being  cut 
out  years  and  years  ago.  This  left  bare,  open  acres 
throughout  the  state  which  apparently  belonged  to 
no  one  because  it  was  possible  for  a  child  to  grow 
all  the  way  to  manhood  without  ever  seeing  the  own- 
er of  such  land.  The  barren  acres  grew  up  in  grass 
— poor  grass  to  be  sure  but  grass  just  the  same.  Peo- 
ple who  owned  small  acreages  all  around  the  thou- 
sands of  idle  acres  began  grazing  cattle  on  this 
"open  range"  and  people  who  owned  no  land  at  all 
moved  in  and  built  homes  on  "the  land  that  no  one 
owned."  They,  too,  grazed  cattle.  They  got  in  the 
habit  of  burning  the  open  range  once  or  twice  a  year 
to  get  green  grass  earlier  for  their  cattle.  They 
still  do. 

When  the  landowner  came  to  the  realization  that 
it  was  as  good  business  to  grow  trees  on  this  acreage, 
he  found  that  customs  had  been  established  on  his 
land  for  generations — a  custom  which  has  plagued 
his  efforts  ever  since.  Not  only  did  he  face  the 
problem  of  forest  fires  from  open-range  burners  but 
also  the  malicious  fires  in  the  woods  from  those  who 
distrusted  him  and  looked  with  animosity  upon  him 
as  an  intruder  to  their  way  of  life  and  freedom. 
These  two  causes,  animosity  and  burning  for  cattle, 
are  responsible  for  75  percent  of  the  forest  fires  in 
Louisiana  each  year. 

Another  problem  the  Commission  had  to  face  was 
the  tremendous  road  ahead  to  educate  and  inform 
citizens  as  to  the  value  of  trees  and  the  advantages 
of  good  forestry  practice.  It  had  to  embark  upon  a 
tree  seedling  program  whereby  the  state  could  grow 
seedlings  for  landowners  to  plant,  once  they  were 
sold  on  the  idea  of  reforestation. 

With  that  background  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
branches  of  the  Commission  fall  into  logical  cate- 
gories, all  tied  into  one  fundamental  purpose  which 
guides  the  agency:  to  direct  the  forestry  policy  of 
Louisiana  so  as  to  protect  and  perpetuate  our  forest 
resources.  These  two  words,  "protect  and  perpet- 
uate", dictate  every  action  taken  by  the  Commission. 

The  state  forester  is  armed  with  three  main 
branches  of  specialists  in  the  Baton  Rouge  head- 
quarters :  (1)  forest  protection,  in  charge  of  the  im- 
mense fire-fighting  organization;  (2)  forest  man- 
agement, in  charge  of  tree  seedling  production  and 
forest  management  policies ;  and  (3)  information,  in 
charge  of  fire  prevention. 


Let's  take  the  forest  protection  branch  first,  be- 
cause without  our  fire-fighters  we  can  neither  protect 
nor  perpetuate  forest  resources.  Forest  fires  destroy 
small  trees  (by  small  trees  I  mean  one  inch  to 
several  feet  in  height)  and  kill,  stunt  the  growth  of, 
or  damage  larger  trees.  Trees  have  many  enemies 
but  their  worst,  I  imagine,  always  will  be  fire. 

In  order  to  fight  forest  fires,  we  first  have  to  detect 
where  they  are ;  hence  our  detection  system  consists 
of  100  lookout  towers  and  three  single-engine  air- 
planes. At  present,  we  have  106  fire-fighting  units, 
consisting  of  a  tractor  and  plow  apiece,  located  in 
35  parishes  of  the  state.  You  may  ask  why  just  35 
out  of  64  parishes  of  the  state.  This  is  because  the 
Commission  can  operate  by  law  only  in  those  par- 
ishes which  have  voted  for  protection  and  levied  an 
acreage  protection  tax  to  help  defray  the  expense  of 
forest  protection  in  the  parish. 

Naturally,  all  these  airplanes,  towers  and  units 
would  be  useless  without  a  comprehensive  radio  net- 
work for  fast  communications;  so  the  Commission 
has  found  it  necessary  to  install  the  most  complete 
and  intricate  radio  system  operated  within  the  state. 

Over  the  state,  the  Commission  has  nine  district 
offices,  located  in  Hammond,  Oberlin,  Olla,  Minden, 
Monroe,  Natchitoches,  DeRidder,  Rapides  and 
Winnsboro,  each  in  charge  of  a  professional  district 
forester. 

But  the  fighting  of  forest  fires,  although  the  most 
important  phase  of  Commission  activity,  is  not  the 
only  responsibility  charged  to  the  agency.  Forest 
management  is  a  vital  function,  also,  because  seed- 
lings must  be  grown  for  transplanting  to  forest  sites 
and  some  aid  must  be  given  small  landowners  who 
can't  afford  professional  management  services. 

The  Commission  operates  two  tree  seedling  nurs- 
eries, one  in  southwest  Louisiana  and  another  in 
northwest  Louisiana.  To  improve  survival  of  these 
seedlings,  local  pine  cones  are  collected  each  year, 
their  seeds  extracted  and  planted  at  the  two  nurs- 
eries, with  care  taken  to  see  that  seedlings  grown 
from  north  Louisiana  seed  are  sold  whenever  possi- 
ble to  north  Louisiana  landowners.  The  same  is  true 
for  south  Louisiana  landowners  who  want  seedlings 
from  local  seed.  So  far,  our  nurseries  have  grown 
nearly  300  million  seedlings. 

The  forest  information  branch  is  in  charge  of  all 
fire-prevention  activity,  such  as  publishing  of  litera- 
ture, working  with  schools,  issuing  information  to 
the  press,  radio,  and  television  networks  and,  in  gen- 
eral, trying  anything  which  might  prevent  a  forest 
fire  before  it  happens.  We  haven't  tried  everything 
under  the  sun  to  prevent  fires,  but  I'd  guess  that  we 
haven't  missed  it  far.  We  have  done  just  about 
everything  from  making  organized  personal  contacts 
by  personnel  in  the  field  to  dropping  messages  from 
airplanes.  All  efforts  help  a  little  but  we're  still 
waiting  for  the  big  idea — the  one  which  will  solve  the 
problem  once  and  for  all.   Do  you  have  it?  * 
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43^  drum  caught  Oct.  21, 
'54  off  Cameron  by  Mrs.  W. 
A.   Keith  of  Lake  Charles. 


Limit  of  bass  caught  by 
Christy  Boyles  and  daughter 
in  Bayou  Darbonne,  Union 
Parish. 


«"*► 


oe  Warddell,  of  Alexandria,  with 
tring  of  bass  caught  in  Walker 
.ake. 


Bill    and    Latief   Ackel,   of    Natchitoches,   with    limit 
of  mallards  killed  on  Clear   Lake   in    December. 


Louis  Roberts  and  Baxte 
bass    taken    in    Grassy    I 


from     our 

REA 


Part  of  speckled  trout  catch  made  near  Hog  Island  by 
Jack  LeBoeuf,  I.  J.  Becnel,  Dr.  N.  D.  Morgan,  Mr. 
Becnel's  son,  and   Mr.   N.   B.  Sencer. 


Roy  Rodiriguez,  of  Plaquemine,  and  son  and 
daughter,  display  the  trophy  deer  which  Roy 
killed  this  last  season.  Antler  spread  was 
more  than  20  inches. 


Results  of  a  January  hunt  near  M 
Angelo   Piazza,   Leone   Barrel   and 


5#-4  oz.  bass  caught  by 
Chas.  C.  Kelley,  DeQuincy, 
in  Sabine  River  at  Bancroft. 


aton    Rouge  with  a  beautiful  string  of  2  to  6  pound 


Mr.   and    Mrs.   W.   C.   Summerlin    with    a    124i    buck    killed    by    the    Mrs.    in 
December. 


P.  E.  Seidler;  sons  Robert,  Richard  and 
John;  and  grandson  John,  Jr.,  with  jew- 
fish  taken  in  the  Gulf. 


Homer  Gray,  John  Garbarino  and   Malcolm  Connolly  with 
the   limit  of  ducks  and   geese   killed   on   January  2,   1955. 


Freddie  Rodosta,  14-year-old  son  of  Jake  Rodosta,  White 
Castle,  with    his  first   buck. 


Marion  Blanchard  and  Lynn  Daughen- 
baugh  with  redfish  and  speckled  trout 
caught   in    Mermentau    River   in    December. 
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Pictures  from   Our  Readers 


RedFish    taken    at    Grand    Isle    last    year    on    Murphy    Crosby's    boat. 


L  to  R:  L.  Noble,  M.  Duhe,  N.  Madere,  A.  Bourgeois,  H. 
Madere,  J.  Poche,  J.  Bourgeois  and  G.  Bourgeois,  with  deer 
killed    by    N.    Madere    near    Lutcher    in    December,    1954. 


L  to  R:  Rev.  S.  L.  Andrews,  Ralph  McDaniel,  Baker  Duke,  Walter 
Britian,  and  Tom  Ubanks,  all  of  Rosedale,  with  a  spike  buck  killed  by 
Ralph.    Yeah,   I    know   there's   only   four    men    in   the    pix. 


Tom  Beatrous,  Bayou  Goula;  J.  S. 
Herrington,  Baton  Rouge;  and  B.  S. 
Bell,  White  Castle,  with  trout,  white 
perch,  and  bream  caught  in  Upper 
Lake    Long. 


Bass  and  barfish  caught  at  Lonnie  Landing  in 
Little  River  by  Red  Trammel,  of  Alexandria, 
last   June. 


Mr.  Prudhomme,  lota;  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscai 
Hebert,  Evangeline;  with  25  white  perch  caught 
in    Bayou    DeCanes. 


Juanita  Buisson,  New  Orleans, 
with  27  lb.  king  mackerel 
caught  at   Grand    Isle. 
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STATE  OF  LOUISIANA 
WILDLIFE      MANAGEMENT     AREAS 

PASS  A  LOUTRE    PUBLIC   HUNTING  GROUNDS 
WISNER  PUBLIC  SHOOTING   GROUNDS 
LIVINGSTON   PARISH   GAME    MANAGEMENT    AREA 
GRASSY  LAKE    PUBLIC   HUNTING    AREA 
WEST  BAY    GAME    MANAGEMENT    AREA 
EVANGELINE    GAME    MANAGEMENT   AREA 
CAMP  CLAIBORNE    DOVE    SHOOTING    AREA 
BIG  BURN    WATERFOUL    SHOOTING    AREA 
DE  RIDDER  AIR  BASE   DOVE  SHOOTING  AREA 
SABINE  PARISH  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
RED  DIRT    GAME  MANAGEMENT    AREA 
CATAHOULA  GAME    MANAGEMENT    AREA 
CALDWELL  PARISH  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
RICHLAND   PARISH    GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
JACKSON-BIENVILLE  GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
MOREHOUSE  WATERFOUL  SHOOTING   AREA 
UNION  PARISH    GAME  MANAGEMENT  AREA 
BAYOU    BODCAU   PUBLIC    HUNTING    AREA 


10,000  A 
26,000  A 
18,600  A 
15,000  A 
2,000  A 
1 ,500  A 
2,000  A 
23,000  A 
40,000  A 
40,000  A 
1 1,000  A 
1,200  A 
25,000  A 
1,200  A 
1 1 ,000  A 
37,000  A 


by  Carroll  J.  Perkins 


The  lands  of  Louisiana,  always  a  sportsman's  par- 
adise, are  rapidly  becoming  a  hunter's  nightmare. 
Each  season  more  and  more  sportsmen  are  finding 
fences  and  "Posted"  signs  around  their  favorite 
hunting  and  fishing  spots,  and  even  though  the  lands 
continue  to  produce  an  abundance  of  wildlife  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  half  of  the  best  game 
range  lies  behind  "Posted"  signs. 

Although  some  landowners  permit  limited  hunting 
on  these  lands  closed  to  the  general  public,  game 
technicians  feel  that  the  game  harvest  on  such  lands 
is  insufficient.  Most  landowners  do  not  realize  that 
game  is  a  product  of  the  land  and  must  be  harvested 
annually  or  the  surplus  is  wasted.  Wildlife  is  as 
much  a  product  of  the  land  as  cattle,  trees,  or  agri- 
cultural crops,  and  unless  periodically  harvested  a 
portion  is  lost. 

The  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commis- 
sion is  fully  aware  of  the  danger  threatening  future 
hunting  in  our  state  and  is  making  a  concerted  effort 
to  offset  the  stituation  by  establishing  areas  on 
which  the  general  public  can  hunt. 
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As  early  as  1942  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  whereby  the  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  could  manage  game  on  any  of  the 
half-million  acres  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands 
in  Louisiana.  An  active  game  management  program 
was  begun  on  a  portion  of  these  lands  in  1948,  when 
the  state  took  over  the  management  of  the  game  on 
the  Red  Dirt  Wildlife  Management  Area  in  Nat- 
chitoches Parish.  Since  that  time  two  additional 
tracts  of  Forest  Service  land  have  been  brought  un- 
der state  game  management.  These  are  the  Cata- 
houla Wildlife  Management  Area  located  in  Winn 
and  Grant  Parishes  and  the  Evangeline  Game  Man- 
agement Area  located  in  Rapides  Parish. 

In  addition  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands,  the 
Commission  has  made  agreements,  since  1949,  to 
manage  the  wildlife  on  several  large  tracts  of  pri- 
vately owned  lands  throughout  the  state.  These 
areas  will  eventually  provide  the  general  public  with 
a  better  place  to  hunt. 

At  present,  the  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
Commission  manages  18  game  manage- 
ment areas  located  throughout  the  state, 
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A    place   for   the    average    man    to    duck 
hunt   is   critical    in   many   areas. 
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comprising  a  total  of  approximately  357,- 
500  acres.  All  of  these  areas  are  either 
owned  by  or  leased  to  the  Commission 
for  game  management  purposes.  De- 
velopment work  on  these  areas  consists 
principally  of  habitat  improvement,  en- 
hanced law  enforcement,  game  restock- 
ing whenever  necessary,  and  an  aim  to- 
ward  harvesting   the   surplus. 

A  brief  description  and  a  general  management 
plan  for  each  game  management  area  is  as  follows 
(see  map)  : 

Pass-a-Loutre  Public  Shooting  Grounds 

This  is  a  65,000-acre  tract  of  marshland  located  in 
Plaquemines  Parish  between  Pass-a-Loutre  and 
South  Pass  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
This  area  provides  fair  duck  hunting  in  its  natural 
state.  An  experiment  was  conducted  during  the  past 
hunting  season  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
utilizing  the  area  for  public  hunting.  This  experi- 
ment was  considered  successful,  and  plans  are  being 
made  to  double  the  hunter  capacity  for  next  year. 

Wisner  Foundation  Lands 

This  28,000-acre  tract  of  marshland  is  located 
mainly  in  Jefferson  Parish,  approximately  five  miles 
south  of  Leesville,  along  the  Grand  Isle  highway.  It 
is  owned  by  the  City  of  New  Orleans  and  is  leased  to 
the   Commission   for   a   public   waterfowl   shooting- 


area.  Under  present  conditions  this  is  a  relatively 
poor  waterfowl  area ;  however,  plans  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  habitat  conditions  and  thus  attract 
more  ducks.  It  will  require  two  to  three  years  to 
complete  the  development  program  on  this  area,  but 
present  plans  will  permit  public  hunting,  beginning 
next  season. 

Livingston  Parish  Game  Management  Area 

The  Livingston  Parish  Game  Management  Area 
contains  10,000  acres  of  privately  owned  lands  lo- 
cated in  the  southern  portion  of  Livingston  Parish. 
This  area  has  been  under  lease  to  the  state  since 
October,  1949.  It  was  amply  stocked  with  deer,  and 
considerable  game  management  work  was  done  to 
improve  the  habitat  for  deer  and  turkey.  During  the 
1954-55  hunting  season  this  area  was  open  to  squir- 
rel hunting  for  a  few  days.  Although  this  area  con- 
tains some  of  the  best  game  range  in  the  state  and 
could  eventually  provide  excellent  public  hunting,  it 
may  be  necessary  for  the  Commission  to  discontinue 
further  management  of  this  area  because  of  the  lack 
of  cooperation  of  the  local  populace. 

Grassy  Lake  Public  Hunting  and  Fishing  Area 

The  Grassy  Lake  area  is  a  26,000-acre  tract  of 
swampland  along  the  Red  River  in  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Avoyelles  Parish.  This  land  is  the  property 
of  the  Southwestern  Land  Development  Company 
and  is  leased  to  the  Commission  for  public  hunting 


Part  of  the  Grassy  Lake  area  as  seen  from  the  air.  It 
provides  excellent  fishing  as  well  as  some  duck,  deer,  and 
squirrel    hunting. 


One  of  the  entrances  to  the  Evangeline  Refuge  which  was 
opened  this  past  season  to  squirrel  hunting  for  a  short 
period.     Deer  hunting   is   likely  for  this  area   in  the   next  few 


and  fishing.  In  its  natural  state  it  provides  some 
of  the  best  fishing  in  the  south,  in  addition  to  fair 
duck  and  squirrel  hunting  and  a  limited  amount  of 
deer  hunting.  Plans  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
waterfowl  hunting  by  creating  a  number  of  shallow 
impoundments.  The  deer  hunting  will  be  improved 
by  additional  enforcement.  The  area  will  remain 
open  to  the  public  for  hunting  and  fishing. 

The  Burn  Waterfowl  Shooting  Area 

The  Burn  area  is  a  1500-acre  tract  of  privately 
owned  swampland  located  along  the  Calcasieu  River 
approximately  five  miles  north  of  Lake  Charles.  In 
its  natural  state  it  provides  excellent  duck  shooting 
when  water  conditions  are  favorable.  Studies  will  be 
made  to  determine  if  water  levels  can  be  controlled 
to  improve  duck  shooting. 


management  for  public  hunting.  Game  management 
will  consist  of  planting  foods  and  stimulating  the 
growth  of  native  dove  foods  by  discing,  fertilization 
and  fire. 

West    Bay    Game    Management    Area 

The  West  Bay  area  contains  approximately  18,600 
acres  of  privately  owned  lands  located  in  Allen  Par- 
ish five  miles  southwest  of  Oakdale.  This  pine-hard- 
wood area  has  been  stocked  with  deer  and  game 
farm  turkey.  The  deer  stocking  has  shown  excellent 
results,  and  the  area  should  be  open  to  deer  hunting 
in  the  near  future.  The  success  of  the  turkey  stock- 
ing is  doubtful,  and  no  prediction  can  be  made  at  this 
time  as  to  when  the  season  may  be  opened.  The 
squirrel  population  is  of  such  proportions  as  to  allow 
limited  public  hunting. 


-Photo  by  Blanchard 


The  Louisiana  marsh  country  is  our  biggest  chunk  of  waterfowl  habitat.  Despite  this  it 
is  often  impossible  to  find  an  area  open  to  the  public.  Marsh  areas  for  shooting  grounds 
are  especially  hard  to  acquire. 


Evangeline   Game   Management  Area 

The  Evangeline  Game  Management  Area  is  lo- 
cated on  U.S.  Forest  Service  land  in  Rapides  Parish, 
approximately  20  miles  south  of  Alexandria.  The 
15,000  acres  contain  a  mixture  of  second-growth  lob- 
lolly and  longleaf  pines  and  hardwoods.  Deer  re- 
leased in  1950  have  shown  an  excellent  rate  of  in- 
crease, and  the  area  should  be  opened  to  limited  deer 
hunting  within  the  next  few  years.  It  should  also  be 
opened  to  controlled  quail  and  squirrel  hunting. 

Camp  Claiborne  Dove  Shooting  Area 

The  site  of  old  Camp  Claiborne  attracts  large  con- 
centrations of  doves  during  the  winter  months,  and 
approximately  2,000  acres  have  been  set  aside  for 


Sabine  Parish  Game  Management  Area 

The  Sabine  game  management  area  is  comprised 
of  two  tracts  of  privately  owned  land  located  in  Sa- 
bine Parish  approximately  10  miles  southwest  of 
Many.  These  areas  contain  approximately  23,000 
acres  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwoods  which  is  excel- 
lent deer,  turkey  and  squirrel  range.  One  area  was 
stocked  with  deer  in  1953  and  the  other  in  1955.  The 
Sabine  area  will  probably  provide  public  deer  hunt- 
ing by  1959 ;  however,  limited  squirrel  hunting  may 
be  allowed  in  the  near  future. 

Red   Dirt   Management  Area 

The  40,000-acre  Red  Dirt  Game  Management  Area 
is  located  on  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  in  south-cen- 
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The  Southwestern  Land  Development  Com 
pany  provided  the  26,000  acre  tract  that  is  th 
Grassy  Lake  Public  Hunting  and  Fishin 
Area.  Sportsmen  owe  them  a  debt  of  grati 
tude  for  keeping  this  outdoor  paradise  ope 
to   the   public. 


tral  Natchitoches  Parish  approximately  25  miles 
south  of  Natchitoches.  This  area  contains  pure 
stands  of  longleaf  and  loblolly  pine  and  stands  of 
mixed  pine  and  hardwood.  The  deer  herd  is  near  the 
carrying  capacity  for  the  area,  and  a  trapping  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1954  for  releasing  deer  on 
depleted  range  throughout  the  state.  Limited  deer 
hunting  by  the  public  will  probably  be  allowed  dur- 
ing the  1955-56  deer  season. 

Catahoula   Game    Management   Area 

The  40,000-acre  Catahoula  area  is  located  on  U.S. 
Forest  Service  lands  in  Winn  and  Grant  Parishes 
approximately  10  miles  southeast  of  Winnfield.  This 
area  of  mixed  pine  and  hardwoods  contains  a  high 
population  of  deer,  a  shootable  surplus  of  squirrel 
and  probably  a  few  flocks  of  semi-wild  turkey.  It 
is  possible  that  a  deer  trapping  operation  will  begin 
on  this  area  in  the  near  future.  It  is  also  probable 
that  this  area  will  be  opened  to  the  public  for  limited 
deer  hunting.  A  short  and  successful  squirrel  hunt 
was  held  on  this  area  during  the  past  season.  Similar 
hunts  are  planned  for  the  future. 

Jackson-Bienville  Parishes  Game  Management 
Area 

This  25,000-acre  tract  in  Jackson  and  Bienville 
Parishes  is  located  on  privately  owned  lands  ap- 
proximately 12  miles  northwest  of  Jonesboro.  This 
area  contains  deer,  turkey,  and  squirrel  range  in  its 
mixed  pine  and  hardwood  forests.  The  1952  deer 
stocking  program  was  very  successful,  and  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  a  limited  amount  of  hunting  will  be 
permitted  within  the  next  two  or  three  years.  The 
area  contains  its  maximum  population  of  squirrels, 
and  the  surplus  should  be  harvested  by  controlled 
hunting  each  year. 

Caldwell   Parish  Game   Management  Area 

The  Caldwell  Parish  Game  Management  Area, 
comprising  11,000  acres  of  privately  owned  land,  is 
located  in  the  Boeuf  River  swamps  approximately 


15  miles  southeast  of  Columbia.  The  second-growth 
bottomland  hardwoods  afford  good  deer  and  turkey 
habitat,  fair  squirrel  range,  and  a  limited  number  of 
potential  waterfowl  areas.  Deer  stocked  in  this  game 
management  area  in  1951-52  have  increased  to  a 
point  which  may  permit  limited  public  hunting  with- 
in a  few  years.  Since  this  area  does  not  support  a 
high  population  of  squirrels,  it  will  probably  not  be 
open  to  squirrel  hunting  in  the  near  future.  This 
type  of  terrain  lends  itself  readily  to  waterfowl  man- 
agement, and  if  proper  agreements  can  be  made  with 
the  landowners  several  waterfowl  shooting  areas 
will  be  developed  in  this  general  vicinity. 

Union   Parish  Game   Management  Area 

The  Union  Parish  Game  Management  Area  is  ap- 
proximately 11,000  acres  in  size  and  is  located  in  the 
north  central  portion  of  Union  Parish,  15  miles 
north  of  Farmerville.  This  area  of  mixed  loblolly 
pine  and  hardwood  is  privately  owned  and  is  leased 
to  the  state  for  game  management  purposes.  It  con- 
tains excellent  deer,  turkey  and  squirrel  habitat  and 
was  restocked  with  deer  in  1951.  This  stocking  has 
been  fairly  successful,  and  the  area  should  be  open 
to  deer  hunting  within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
It  contains  a  good  squirrel  population,  and  limited 
squirrel  hunting  should  be  allowed  next  year. 

Richland  Parish  Waterfowl  Shooting  Area 

The  Richland  Parish  Waterfowl  Shooting  Area  is 
a  1,200-acre  tract  of  land  owned  by  the  United  Gas 
Company  and  is  located  in  the  Bayou  Lafourche 
bottomlands  approximately  10  miles  west  of  Rayville 
on  Highway  80.  The  spoil  banks  of  the  Lafourche 
and  a  lateral  canal  were  deposited  in  such  a  manner 
so  as  to  make  feasible  the  flooding  of  this  wooded 
area  for  waterfowl.  This  flooding  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  local  rains  each  fall,  as  the  area  must 
be  drained  in  the  spring  to  prevent  damage  to  the 
timber.  Based  on  past  weather  data,  proper  flood- 
ing of  the  area  should  occur  three  years  out  of  five. 
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le  Commission's  public  hunting  and  fishing 
ounds  program  is  not  guaranteed  to  fill 
ur  stringer  nor  your  game  bag.  Most 
nters  and  fishermen  are  satisfied  with  far 
is — a  place  to   hunt  and  fish. 


Morehouse  Parish  Waterfowl  Shooting  Area 

This  is  a  1,200-acre  tract  of  land  belonging  to  the 
Crossett  Lumber  Company  and  is  located  in  north- 
central  Morehouse  Parish.  Plans  are  being  made  to 
build  water  control  structures  to  flood  the  area  each 
fall  for  waterfowl  shooting.  No  detailed  work  plan 
has  been  prepared,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  area  will 
be  opened  to  the  general  public  with  minimum  re- 
strictions. 

Bayou  Bodcau  Public  Shooting  Area 

This  is  a  37,000-acre  tract  of  bottomland  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  Bodcau  Dam  in  Bossier  and  Web- 
ster Parishes.  This  area  belongs  to  the  U.S.  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  has  been  leased  to  the  Commission 
for  game  management  purposes.  Although  no  defi- 
nite work  plan  has  been  developed,  it  is  the  general 
plan  of  the  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to 
flood  portions  of  this  area  each  fall  for  waterfowl 
shooting  purposes.  Plans  for  its  development  are 
underway,  and  actual  work  should  begin  during  the 
summer  of  1955,  which  should  provide  some  water- 
fowl shooting  during  the  following  waterfowl  sea- 
son. 

DeRidder  Air  Base  Dove  Shooting  Area 

The  DeRidder  Air  Base  Dove  Shooting  Area  is  a 
2,000-acre  tract  of  land  in  Beauregard  Parish  owned 
by  the  City  of  DeRidder  and  leased  to  the  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  primarily  for  a  lespedeza 
bicolor  nursery.  Because  necessary  land  and  equip- 
ment were  readily  available,  experimental  dove  food 
plantings  were  made  during  the  summer  of  1954  to 
determine  to  what  extent  doves  could  be  attracted 
to  this  type  of  area.  Although  the  plantings  were 
only  moderately  successful  and  produced  very  little 
dove  food  by  the  time  of  the  early  part  of  the  dove 


season,  the  over-all  experiment  was  considered  a  suc- 
cess and  will  be  expanded. 

Plans 

In  general,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission  to  obtain  contracts  on  as  much  land  for 
game  management  areas  or  public  shooting  grounds 
as  it  is  economically  feasible  to  manage.  Any  addi- 
tional land  contracted  by  the  state  for  game  man- 
agement purposes  will  have  public  hunting  as  an 
ultimate  goal,  since  it  has  been  found  that  game 
refuges  as  such  have  only  a  limited  value  in  wildlife 
management  work.  Areas  will  be  established  in 
strategic  locations  throughout  the  state  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  good  game  range  and  to  benefit  the  larg- 
est number  of  sportsmen. 

At  present  there  are  approximately  1.5  acres  of 
land  under  intensive  game  management  for  every 
licensed  hunter  in  the  state.  It  is  believed  that  a 
minimum  of  five  acres  per  licensed  hunter  is  de- 
sirable. 

The  public  shooting  program  in  Louisiana  has 
gained  much  momentum  in  the  past  12  months.  No 
less  than  12  additional  areas  are  now  being  investi- 
gated to  determine  their  values  as  public  hunting 
grounds. 

The  success  or  failure  of  each  public  shooting  area 
in  the  state  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of  the  lo- 
cal sportsmen.  Without  this  the  Commission  may 
find  it  necessary,  in  some  cases,  to  cancel  the  leases 
and  withdraw  all  support. 

Sportsmen  must  fully  realize  that  this  wildlife 
management  work  is  being  carried  out  according  to 
sound  and  proven  game  management  practices,  with 
the  primary  aim  to  produce  more  game  and  better 
hunting  for  the  hunter.  ~k 
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FEBRUARY   15,   1955  MEETING 

The  bid  of  the  Atlas  Construction  Com- 
pany, in  the  amount  of  $94,800,  was  ac- 
cepted for  construction  of  headquarters 
buildings  on  Rockefeller  Refuge. 

Bids  for  Marsh  Island  Refuge  headquar- 
ters were  rejected  by  the  Commission  and 
plans  were  ordered  redesigned  to  permit 
construction  within  the  amount  of  money 
available. 

A  six-day  open  season  on  turkeys  was 
approved  for  the  parishes  of  Tensas,  Madi- 
son, St.  Tammany,  Washington,  Livingston 
and  St.  Helena  for  the  period  of  April  1 
through  April  6,  1955. 

Attorney  Warren  M.  Simon  advised  that 
the  Commission  was  without  authority  to 
transfer  its  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  Northwest  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission.  This  had  been 
approved  at  the  January  session  of  the 
state  seven-member  board. 

Director  L.  D.  Young,  Jr.  pointed  out 
that  Civil  Service  had  rejected  the  request 


to  raise  the  Seismic  Agent  pay  scale  to 
$300  per  month  minimum  to  $400  per 
month  maximum,  leaving  it  at  the  present 
$250  to  $325  scale.  It  was  moved  and 
approved  that  a  fee  of  $480  per  month  be 
charged  each  geophysical  operator,  to  be 
used  to  pay  salary,  retirement  participa- 
tion fees  and  expenses  of  Seismic  Agents 
assigned  to  crews  working  in  Louisiana.  It 
was  also  voted  that  one-half  of  this  amount, 
$240,  be  charged  for  any  portion  of  a 
month  less  than  15  days,  and  that  for  any 
portion  of  a  month  exceeding  15  days  the 
geophysical  operator  would  be  billed  at  the 
full  monthly  rate  of  $480. 

The  use  of  crab  pots  for  the  taking  of 
crabs  only  was  approved  by  the  board. 

An  order  closing  the  beach  at  Grand 
Isle,  500  feet  from  shore,  from  the  south- 
west side  of  Caminada  Bridge  to  the  north- 
east side  of  Barataria  Pass  at  Fort  Living- 
ston, to  saltwater  netting  from  May  1,  1955 
to  September  15,  1955  and  each  year 
thereafter  without  further  action  of  the 
Commission,  was  approved. 


The  Gulf  States  Marine  Fisheries  Com 
mission  was  petitioned  to  discuss  proposes 
levies  on  imported  shrimp  at  its  March  V, 
meeting  in  Montgomery,  Alabama. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  renew 
the  New  Basin  Canal  lease  where  presem 
wharf  facilities  are  located  for  a  period  ol 
one  year. 

Approved  was  a  motion  which  would  per- 
mit the  State  Mineral  Board  to  offer  Marsr 
Island  for  public  bidding  for  geophysica 
operations,  providing  that  the  minimum 
bid  to  be  considered  must  be  at  least 
$500,000  for  the  total  acreage  involved  ir, 
both  leases  (area  to  be  divided  into  twc 
segments) . 

The  ruling  for  the  issuance  of  Specia 
Agent's  commission  was  amended  to  au- 
thorize issuance  of  commissions  to  anj 
municipally  employed  person  who  is  a  full- 
time  employee  of  said  municipality  chargec 
with  the  enforcement  of  fish  and  game  and 
health  Jaws.  Four  persons  employed  by  the 
city  in  Shreveport  are  in  this  category. 

Approval  of  an  extended  trapping  sea- 
son, to  March  11,  was  denied  in  the  par- 
ishes of  Jefferson,  Terrebonne  and  Ver- 
milion. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  take 
any  action  necessary  to  accept  for  the 
State  of  Louisiana  and  the  Louisiana  Wile 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  donation  oi 
West  End  Park  property,  New  Orleans,  anc 
to  request  from  the  Legislature  neeessarj 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  < 
building  and  furnishings  in  the  amount  oi 
approximately  $1,200,000,  and  also  request 
an  appropriation  in  the  amount  of  approxi 
mately  $100,000  from  the  Rockefellei 
Funds  for  the  equipping  of  a  researcl 
laboratory. 

Director  Young  was  instructed  and  au 
thorized  to  use  his  judgment  in  attempting 
to  acquire  216  acres,  up  for  public  sale  ii 
St.  Tammany  parish,  as  a  public  shooting 
area. 


BOSCH   RECEIVES  NATIONAL  AWARD 

For  his  efforts  in  the  creation  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  commission  and  the  fight 
to  save  the  state's  wetlands,  Charles  W.  Bosch,  Jr., 
New  Orleans,  executive  secretary  of  the  Louisiana 
Wildlife  Federation,  was  one  of  the  nation's  10 
professional  conservationists  to  receive  the  coveted 
Nash  conservation  award. 

Ed  Zern,  widely  known  sports  writer,  an- 
nounced the  names  at  the  North  American  Wild- 
life conference  in  Montreal,  Canada,  last  week. 

Winners  will  receive  a  bronze  plaque  and  a  $500 
award.  Each  was  selected  by  a  committee  of 
writers  and  editors  from  nominations  submitted 
by  officials  of  state,  federal  and  private  conserva- 
tion agencies  and  by  writers  on  conservation  topics. 


FROG  SEASON  CLOSED 

Frogs  may  not  be  taken  during  the  months  ol 
April  and  May.  Dealers  have  a  ten  day  period  ir 
which  to  dispose  of  their  stock,  but  none  may  be 
sold  after  April  10.  When  the  season  reopens  or 
June  1  frogs  may  be  taken  by  means  of  grabs  oi 
other  devices  which  do  not  puncture  the  skin  oi 
redden  the  meat.  No  license  is  required  unless  the 
frogs  are  sold,  in  which  case  a  $5.00  commercial 
fishing  license  is  required.    No  limit  on  frogs. 

MRT   Public   Hearings  Changed 

Public  hearing  on  the  re-evaluation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  project  originally  scheduled  for  April  7 
at  Krotz  Springs  and  Apirl  8  at  New  Orleans  (listed  ir 
March  issue)  have  been  changed  to  April  25  for  New  Or- 
leans and  April  26  for  Krotz  Springs.  The  hearing  n 
Monroe  will  still  be  held  on  April  19.  All  meetings  al 
10:00   a.m. 


■J 


Louisiana  Conservation^! 


ADDRESS   UNKNOWN 

????? 

I  received  my  first  issue  of  the  Conser- 
VTIONIST  in  January.  It's  a  fine  way  to 
art  the  New  Year! 

You  people  seem  to  know  a  lot  about  a 
t  of  things.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
ould  tell  me  how  in  the  heck  I  can  keep 
y  wife  from  mutilating  my  magazine  by 
itting  out  Mrs.  Sebastian's  recipes.  I 
anted  to  have  the  books  bound  annually 
ir  their  wealth  of  material. 

I  enjoyed  the  shrimp  immensely,  but  it's 
)t  worth  a  mutilated  magazine. 

■ — Gary  R.  Reagan 

If  Mr.  Reagan  will  tell  us  his  address,  ive 
ill  gladly  send  him  another  copy  of  the 
muary  issue,  unmutilated.  We  have  no 
iggestions  as  to  how  to  keep  wives  from 
ling  anything.  — C.H.G. 

COME  CHECK  OUR  FILES 

Lake  Charles 

From  issue  to  issue  I  read  in  your  most 
iluable  magazine  about  efforts  to  eliminate 
)llution  in  our  streams  and  lakes.  When 
1  when  will  the  Commission  get  around  to 
le  Calcasieu  River  system?  It  is  polluted 
om  its  source  to  Cameron.  Here  in  Lake 
harles  we  have  a  beautiful  beach,  yet  it 
as  been  condemned  by  the  sanitation 
lthorities  for  swimming.  There  are  oil 
slds  throughout  the  system,  paper  mills, 
isin  plants,  chemical  plants,  and  at  least 
le  steam  laundry  dumping  refuse  into  the 
alcasieu  River,  as  well  as  steamship  gar- 
ige. 

What  fish  exist  are  unpalatable  and  unfit 
>r  human  consumption.  This  beautiful 
ver  and  its  tributaries  were  once  a  fisher- 
an's  paradise,  but  that  is  in  the  distant 
»st.   Why?  — C.  B.  Hunter 

/  regret  very  much  that  you  feel  that  no 
ork  has  been  done  to  cut  down  the  amount 
'"  polluting  substances  that  are  discharged 
ito  the   Calcasieu  River  system. 

We  have  brought  about  several  ini2}ortant 
iprovements  in  the  upper  Calcasieu  area 
I  recent  years.  Included  among  these  are 
i.dustrial  ivaste  treatment  systems  at  the 
rosby  Chemicals  Plant  at  DeRidder  and 
'ewport  Industries  at  Oakdale.  In  addi- 
on,  it  has  just  been  announced  that  the 
\ty  of  Oakdale  will  install  a  sewerage 
•eatment  plant  in  the   near  future. 

We  have  gone  to  court  once  with  the 
iper  mill  located  in  the  Calcasieu  drain- 
je  basin.  Although  the  state  lost  the  case, 
<e  have  not  relaxed  our  efforts  in  this 
irection. 

We  are  continuing  our  work  in  the  vicin- 
y  of  Lake  Charles  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
■ine  the  effect  of  the  discharge  of  effluents 
'Om  the  many  industrial  plants  in  this 
'•ea  on  aquatic  life  to  be  found  in  the  river 
flow  the  city. 

The  only  thing  that  I  can  say  is  that  it 
almost  impossible  to  concentrate  a  half 
illion  dollars'  worth  of  industries  on  a 
nail  river  like  the  Calcasieu  and  then  ex- 
sct  that  river  to  remain  the  same  as  it  ivas 


before    the    industrial    developments    com- 
menced. 

— Frank  J.  Coogan,  Chief, 
Division  of  Research   and 
Statistics 

STRICTLY  FOR  THE  BIRDS 

Franklinton 
Interested  as  your  readers  are  in  birds 
and  wild  creatures,  you  may  like  to  hear 
how  I  feed  the  birds  which  live  all  about 
my  home.  In  the  winter  they  often  are  very 
hungry.  Instead  of  buying  bird  seed,  or  ty- 
ing beef  suet  to  trees  (the  ants  get  more 
than  the  birds  do),  I  make  a  special  corn- 
bread  for  them.  It  costs  very  little  (no  salt, 
eggs,  or  shortening),  and  takes  a  very  short 
time  to  bake.  Here  is  the  recipe: 


BIRD  CORNBREAD 


Ho 


1  heaping  tablespoon  sugar 

1  heaping  tablespoon  baking  powder 

1  rounded  tablespoon  powdered  hot  peppers 

1 V2  cups   cornmeal 

1 V2  cups   very  warm  water 

Combine  the  first  four  ingredients;  add 
cornmeal,  and  then  warm  water,  and  beat 
well.  Pour  into  a  greased  loaf  pan.  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  45  minutes.  Turn  out  onto 
cooling  rack,  and  let  get  cold. 

To  serve,  cut  a  rather  thick  slice ;  cut  this 
into  very  small  pieces  (into  a  soup  plate), 
over  it  pour  one-half  cup  of  warm  water, 
and  let  stand  a  while.  Spread  on  grass 
where  birds  can  feed  safely. 

Wandering  dogs  and  cats  will  not  sample 
it  more  than  once.  The  birds  begin  calling- 
early  in  the  morning,  and  are  still  eating 
when  dusk  comes  on — cardinals,  mocking 
birds,  bluejays,  redheaded  woodpeckers, 
orioles,  wrens,  sparrows,  and  some  others. 
— Jeanne  deLavigne  Scott 
THE    LITTLE    FOXES 

Jennings 

I  have  been  wondering  what  has  been 
killing  most  of  the  small  game  around  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Parish.  Lately  we  have  been 
seeing  many  foxes.  This  looks  like  one  of 
the  reasons  some  of  the  game  has  been  de- 
stroyed. Will  you  please  tell  us  how  we 
could  destroy  some  of  the  foxes? 

— Jimmie  Camel 

There  is  no  one  single  factor  that  causes 
annual  small  game  mortality.  Most  small 
game  does  not  live  to  become  one  year  old, 
just  as  very  few  people  live  to  become  one 


hundred  years  old.  This  is  Nature's  way  of 
controlling  the  populations  at  the  limit  of 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range.  If  this 
did  not  occur,  soon  we  would  be  oversup- 
plied  with  animals  and  they  would  destroy 
its  and  themselves. 

Foxes  are  just  like  other  animals  and  oc- 
casionally will  catch  some  of  our  small 
game  animals.  Foxes  do  not,  of  course,  be- 
come serious  predators  where  there  is  suffi- 
cient food  and  cover  for  the  game  animals. 
It  would  do  very  little  to  increase  the  desir- 
able game  by  destroying  the  foxes;  and  in 
fact,  over  control  of  foxes  can  in  many 
cases  do  much  more  harm  to  our  game 
population  than  good.  This  is  simply  be- 
cause foxes  destroy  rats,  mice,  snakes,  in- 
sects, and  many  other  harmful  animals  that 
compete  with  game  animals  for  food,  cover 
and  other  requirements.  The  only  satisfac- 
tory way  to  control  foxes  is  through  a 
trapping  program. 

— George  C.  Moore,  Chief 
Fish  and  Game  Division 

SNAKES  AND  WOOD  DUCKS 

Baton  Rouge 
Concerning  the  article  in  your  January 
issue,  Snake  in  the  Box,  I  have  a  suggestion 
to  make.  In  picture  #7  on  page  11,  I  notice 
one  metal  band  on  the  tree  to  prevent  snakes 
from  climbing  upward.  I  suggest  that  a 
second  band  be  put  above  or  below  the  pres- 
ent one,  with  a  small  space  between  the 
two,  so  a  climber  can  secure  his  cleats.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  a  snake  has  to  secure 
himself  to  the  bark  of  a  tree  to  climb,  and 
he  has  to  have  approximately  one-half  his 
length  to  support  himself  with  while  he  is 
trying  to  climb  upward  or  outward. 

A  second  suggestion  is  to  put  a  band  at 
water  level.  A  snake  has  no  body  support  to 
climb  while  trying  to  swim.  This  band  could 
be  a  long  one  to  take  care  of  tides  and 
rising  waters.  Cleats  could  be  screwed  into 
trees  above  the  band  so  the  climber  could 
pass  by  without  doing  damage  to  the  band. 
—Carl  Beadle 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Beadle  and  to  all  the 
others  who  offered  suggestions  as  to  hoiv  to 
keep  the  snakes  out.  We're  jmssing  all  of 
them  on  to  the  field  men.  Several  suggested 
the  metal  band  at  ivater  level,  but  levels  in 
most  of  our  lakes  fluctuate  too  much  for 
this  to  be  practical.  — C.H.G. 

(Concluded  on  page  21,.) 
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by 

Charley  Bosch 

Executive  Secretary 
Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation 


with  the 

FEDERATION 


CONVENTION   HIGHLIGHTS 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  1955  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Federation  held  in  Monroe,  La.,  in 
late  February  as  recorded  by  Jack  Britt,  Commis- 
sion photographer. 

The  Federation  dedicated  to  the  restoration  of 
Louisiana's  game  and  fish  is  looking  forward  to 
another  year  of  progress  under  the  able  leadership 
of  the  newly  elected  Officers :  Armand  Rabun,  Farm- 
erville,  President ;  Francis  Braud,  Norco,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Lloyd  F.  Abadie,  201  Friedrichs  Ave.,  New 
Orleans,  Secretary;  Charles  Home,  Jr.,  415  Spring 
St.,  Shreveport,  Treasurer. 
District  Vice  Presidents: 

1st  District — Clinton  Bridgeman,  5939  Memphis 
St.,  New  Orleans. 

2nd  District — Joseph  Compagno,  3803  Leonidas 
St.,  New  Orleans. 


3rd  District — James  Ledbetter,  Box  193,  New 
Iberia. 

4th  District— Richard  Fleming,  116  E.  69th  St., 
Shreveport. 

5th  District — Jack  Rushing,  Edgewater  Gardens, 
Monroe. 

6th  District— Ned  M.  Haik,  503  La.  Ave.,  Boga- 
lusa. 

7th  District— Harry  Gates,  2010  9th  St.,  Lake 
Charles. 

8th  District— T.  E.  Banks,  2718  Hill  St.,  Alex- 
andria. 

For  information  concerning  the  activities  and 
programs  of  the  Federation  and  or  its  affiliated 
clubs  contact  the  officer  nearest  you,  or  address  the 
Federation,  Box  8488,  L.S.U.,  University  Station, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


The   newly   elected   Officers  of  the   Federation,  from    left  to   right:    Armand 
Rabun,    President;     Francis    Braud,    Vice    President;    Lloyd   Abadie,    Secretary; 
and   Charles    Home,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


Walter  Cranfield,  President  of  the  Poin 
Coupee  Parish  Sportsmen's  League  receives  t 
Jimmy  Davis  Membership  Trophy  from  Hermi 
Truxillo,  right,  chairman  of  the  Membersh 
Cup  Committee.  Having  won  the  trophy  thr 
times  the  Pointe  Coupee  Club  retains  possessii 
of   the   trophy    permanently. 


rry  Gates,  outgoing  President 
iles  as  he  introduces  the  first 
st  speaker. 


Mixed    expressions    of    the    audience    as    they    listen    to 
Travis   Roberts,   U.  S.   Fish   &  Wildlife  Service. 


L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  Director 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  delivers  his 
progress  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 


rley  Campbell,  President,  Leui- 
ia  Outdoors  Writers  Association 
sides  at  the  Association  meeting 
J  prior  to  the  Federation  conven- 


Travis   Roberts,  Office  of  River  Basin  Studies,  U.  S. 

Fish     and     Wildlife     Service     emphasizes     Louisiana's 

diminishing      wetlands     areas. 


Mayor    John    Coon    of    Monroe 
delivers   his   address   of   welcome 
to    the    delegates    and     members 
attending    the    convention. 


Armand  Rabun  meditates  as  he 
rules  on  a  point  of  order  made  by 
one  of  the  delegates. 


Bud  Jackson,  Director,  Field  Activities, 
National  Wildlife  Federation  caught  un- 
awares   by     Jack     Britt's    camera    at    one    of 

the    many    informal    discussion    sessions. 


Hon.  Allan    Norn's,   Mayor  of   West   Monroe, 
addresses   the    convention. 


Jake  Benton,  President  of  the 
Ouachita  Chapter  of  the  Federation 
welcomes  the  300  delegates  to 
Monroe. 


Francis  Braud,  left,  receives  the  Organi- 
zation trophy  for  the  second  straight  year 
from  Herman  Truxillo,  chairman  of  the 
Membership    Cup    Committee. 


\L 
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FAVORITE  FLIES  AND  THEIR  HISTORIES,  by 
Mary  Orris  Uarbury.  Published  bv  Charles  T.  Bran- 
ford  Company,  551  Bovlston  Street.  Boston  16,  Mass. 
7"x9";    523    pages.    Price:    $15.00. 

Another  selected  reprint  by  the  Bran- 
ford  Company.  The  title  accurately  de- 
scribes the  content  of  this  volume.  Discus- 
sion of  the  different  fishing  flies  has  been 
divided  into  chapters  according  to  geo- 
graphical location.  The  book  contains  a 
large  collection  of  letters  from  fishermen 
around  the  country  telling  just  what  flies 
they  have  found  most  effective  and  how 
they  use  them. 

Thirty-two  excellent  color  plates  of  flies, 
six  engraving's  of  insects,  and  eight  photo 
reproductions  add  much  to  this  book. 


GULF  STREAM  NORTH,  bv  Earl  Conrad.  Published 
by  Doubleday  and  Companv,  Garden  Citv.  New  York, 
1954.     5y2"x8y2";    253    pages.    Price:    $3.50. 

GULF  STREAM  NORTH  is  a  novel  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  menhaden  fishermen. 
It  is  written  in  the  typical  realistic  style  of 
Conrad,  and  will  undoubtedly  give  you 
some  insight  as  to  the  operation  of  the 
"pogy"  boats.  GULF  STREAM  NORTH 
will  not  resolve  any  of  the  discussion  cur- 
rently revolving  around  the  effect  pogy 
fishing  is  having  on  sport  fishing  in  the 
Gulf — nor  is  it  intended  to.  If  you  are 
interested  in  the  question,  or  in  Conrad's 
writing,  it  should  be  worth  your  reading- 
time. 


HINTING  WHITETAILS,  bv  Frank  C.  Edminster. 
Published  by  William  Morrow  &  Companv,  New  York, 
1954.  5Mi"x8y2";    192  pages.  Price:   $3.75. 

Frank  Edminster  writes  from  the  experi- 
ence of  25  years  of  deer  hunting  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  professional  wild- 
life man.  He  is  presently  State  Conser- 
vationist for  the  S.C.C.  in  New  Jersey. 
HUNTING  WHITETAILS  passes  on  to  the 
reader  the  cream  of  Edminster's  findings 
as  to  methods  of  hunting  deer.  One  sec- 
tion is  titled,  "After  the  Deer  is  Bagged". 
It  gives  tips  on  dressing,  transporting, 
skinning,  butchering,  and  cooking.  It  also 
gives  you  the  official  way  to  measure  your 
buck  in  case  you  think  you  might  have  a 
record.  Much  of  this  information  may  seem 
not  to  apply  to  Louisiana  conditions,  where 
group  hunting  is  now  the  rule.  It  is  quite 
likely,  however,  that  in  coming  years  deer 
populations  will  be  built  up  in  sections  of 
our  state  where  only  still  hunting  will  be 
feasible. 

The  book  is  made  more  worthwhile  by 
chapters  on  equipment  for  deer  hunting, 
facts  about  whitetails,  and  background  on 
whitetail  hunting  in  America.  For  instance, 
did  you  know  that  more  than  2  y2  million 
deer  hunters  spend  about  $271,000,000  on 
equipment  and  other  expenses  each  year? 
HUNTING  WHITETAILS  is  far  above  the 
average  book  of  this  kind.  Well  worthwhile 
for  the  deer  hunter. 


SPEAK  YOUR  PIECE 

(Concluded  from  page  21) 
WETLANDS 

Monroe 
I  just  finished  reading  the  February  is 
sue  of  the  Conservationist.  I  am  ver 
interested  in  the  piece  by  Mr.  Charle 
Bosch.  It  just  so  happens  I  am  one  of  th 
thousands  who  have  been  put  out  of  a  jo 
by  the  pollution  and  drainage  of  wetlands. 

Why  is  it  that  a  chemical  plant  at  Ster 
lington  and  others  can  put  poison  in  th 
rivers  and  kill  all  the  fish  for  fifty  miles  be 
low  and  not  be  fined.  Yet  the  same  la\ 
catches  a  commercial  fisherman  like  mysel 
for  a  small  violation  and  sticks  him  fo 
S100.  We  have  very  few  fish  in  this  par 
of  the  country  because  of  those  things. 

What  I  learned  about  fishing  didn't  com' 
from  books.  I  made  a  life  study  of  th 
habits  of  game  and  fish  and  with  the  experi 
ence  of  making  my  living  at  fishing  am 
trapping.  I've  come  to  one  conclusion:  Un 
less  we  can  get  some  water  back  in  these  ok 
brakes  for  fish  and  game  to  breed,  our  fish 
ing  and  trapping  are  gone.  I  can't  make  ; 
living  at  it  any  more.  My  place  is  up  fo: 
sale  now. 

— O.  B.  Haynes 

Lend  your  support  to  the  "Save  Loui 
siana's  Wetlands"  movement  now  in  ful 
swing.  Dou't  miss  Ted  Ford's  article — 1 
this  issue.  — C.H.G. 


reasons  advanced.  He  cites  voluminou: 
data  which  would  seem  to  substantial 
this  thought.  The  pigeons  nested  anc 
traveled  in  huge  concentrations  (billions 
in  some  flocks),  and  they  were  netted  anc 
hunted  for  market  throughout  the  yeai 
and  wherever  they  went.  The  Milwaukee 
Sentinel  of  March  15,  1883  reported  that 
one  man  shipped  over  2,000,000  birds  iron 
one  nesting  place. 


BIRDS  OF  PREY,  by  Kenneth  D.  Morrison.  Pub- 
lished by  Nelson  Doubleday,  Inc.,  Garden  Citv  New 
York.    5y2"x  8";  48  pages. 

This  is  one  of  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety sponsored  nature  series,  prepared  in 
cooperation  with  that  organization.  Mor- 
rison himself  is  editor  of  AUDUBON 
MAGAZINE,  and  Director  of  Public  In- 
formation for  the  Society.  This  booklet 
gives  a  wealth  of  basic  information  about 
birds  of  prey  in  general  and  some  species 
in  particular.  Inserted  in  the  book  is  a 
sheet  of  33  color  photographs  of  bird 
predators.  They  are  in  stamp  form,  and 
space  is  provided  in  the  text  where  each 
can  be  pasted  into  its  appropriate  spot. 
The  photographs  are  excellent,  as  would 
be  expected  coming  from  such  names  as 
Allen,  Ylla,  Grimes,  and  Cruickshank, 
among   others. 


THE  PASSENGER  PIGEON,  by  A.  W.  Schorger. 
Published  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1955. 
6"x9",  302  pages  of  text  and  122  pages  of  notes  and 
references.    Price:   $7.50. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  treatise  on  the  passenger 
pigeon.  It  is  a  worthy  piece  of  work  and 
a  needed  contribution  to  this  country's  out- 
door past.  This  is  an  amazing  story  of  the 
decline  and  extinction  of  a  bird  whose  total 
population,  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  was  estimated  to  have  been  be- 
tween three  and  five  billion.  Their  num- 
bers did  not  decline  noticeably  until  about 
1870,  yet  in  the  twenty-five  years  that 
followed  they  were  completely  wiped  out. 
The  last  captive  bird  died  in  the  Cincinnati 
Zoological  Garden  in  1914.  Schorger  states 
that  "there  is  now  very  general  agreement 
that  man  was  responsible  for  the  extinction 
of    the    pigeon",    despite    the    many    other 


LES  DANSES  RONDES.  Louisiana  French  Foil 
Dances.  Collected,  arranged,  and  edited  by  Marie  del 
Norte  Theriot  and  Catherine  Brookshire  Blanche!, 
Published  bv  Tribune  Printing  Plant.  Lafayette;  dis, 
tributed  bv  R.  E.  Blanchet,  Abbeville,  Louisiana 
Price:   $1.50. 

Although  not  a  wildlife  book,  this  publi 
cation  does  record  one  of  the  more  color 
ful  phases  of  Louisiana  folklore.  It  give 
the  music,  words,  and  dance  directions  t< 
many  of  the  old  folk  dances  of  the  Loui 
siana  French.  Since  the  "danse  ronde' 
was  danced  to  singing  rather  than  to  in 
strumental  accompaniment,  it  was  permis 
sible  during  the  forty  days  of  the  hoi; 
season  of  Lent. 

The  authors  gathered  this  collection  b; 
taking  tape  recorders  into  the  homes  wher> 
these  old  time  songs  and  dances  were  per 
formed.  In  doing  so  they  have  obtaine< 
an  authentic  record  of  this  folklore. 


Louisiana   CONSERVATIONS' 


Isn't  April  a  great  month  to  be  alive  in  Louisiana? 
Every  month  is,  for  that  matter,  but  April  just  seems 
to  be  a  little  something  special.  The  weather  is  usu- 
ally such  that  it  makes  you  ashamed  to  stay  indoors, 
so  most  people  don't.  It's  not  too  hot,  and  the  trees 
are  bustin'  out  all  over,  and  the  fish  are  bitin'  with 
more  than  their  customary  Louisiana  vigor.  Did 
you  ever  think  why  fish  bite  better  in  the  spring? 
The  fisheries  men  tell  us  that  all  fish  have  a  tem- 
perature range  at  which  they  feed  most  actively, 
and  all  water  in  Louisiana  hits  that  range  during 
the  spring.  Then,  too,  predator  fish  like  bass  begin 
to  find  eatin'  size  forage  fish  harder  to  find  in  the 
Spring  just  before  the  new  hatch  comes  off,  so  they 
go  for  your  lures  a  little  more  readily.  Anyhow, 
now's  a  good  time  to  go  fishing.  Got  your  new 
license? 

We  carried  a  note  in  the  March  issue  about  the 
public  hearings  to  be  held  in  Louisiana  in  April  in 
connection  with  drainage.  Technically,  they  are 
being  held  in  connection  with  the  re-evaluation  of 
the  MRT — Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries  Proj- 
ect. Here's  the  nutshell  background.  Following  the 
"big  flood"  (1927),  Congress  passed  the  flood  con- 
trol act  of  1928  which  is  the  MRT.  It  has  since  been 
amended,  altered,  and /or  added  to  so  that  it  now 
covers  almost  every  foot  of  damp  ground  in  the 
entire  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  the  agency  charged  with  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  MRT.  Theirs  is  an  efficient  organization, 
and  they  have  carried  out  the  provisions  quite  well. 
Unfortunately,  in'  the  process  of  flood  control  many 
other  resources  have  been  damaged.  MRT  carried 
no  provisions  for  wildlife,  water  conservations,  tim- 
ber, recreation.  Many  of  the  phases  of  MRT  could 
have  been  altered  so  as  to  lessen  the  damage  to,  and 
in  some  cases  increase  the  value  of,  these  attendant 
resources.  Last  year  Congress  directed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  take  another  look  at  this  monstrous 
project.  Let's  try  to  salvage  what  we  can  while  the 
other  half  of  this  work  is  completed.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  April  26  in  Krotz  Springs,  April  25  in 


Bayou 
Browsing 

New  Orleans,  and  April  19  in  Monroe.    All  are  at 
10:00  a.m.  It's  worth  making  an  effort  to  attend. 


The  Commission  is  crystallizing  plans  for  a  state- 
wide district  headquarters  setup.  The  state  has  been 
divided  into  nine  districts,  and  district  headquarters 
are  to  be  set  up  in  eight  of  them.  District  #  9  in- 
cludes New  Orleans,  so  it  will  be  handled  out  of  the 
main  office.  Maps  of  the  districts  were  carried  with 
the  list  of  enforcement  personnel  in  the  February 
issue  and  with  "Field  Facts"  in  March.  The  Fish 
and  Game  Division  already  has  seven  district  head- 
quarters. Enforcement  activities  are  being  inte- 
grated into  these  headquarters,  and  plans  are  to 
have  an  educational  representative  in  each  office. 
Other  divisions — Fur  and  Refuge,  Commercial  Sea- 
foods, Oysters  &  Water  Bottoms,  and  Research  & 
Statistics — will  have  men  in  those  branch  offices 
where  they  are  needed.  This  arrangement  will  en- 
able the  Commission  to  serve  the  state  more  effici- 
ently.   We'll  give  you  the  details  as  they  unfold. 


Dr.  Lyle  St.  Amant,  formerly  supervisor  of  the 
Fresh  Water  Fisheries  Section  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Division,  has  transferred  to  the  Oysters  &  Water 
Bottoms  Division  to  ramrod  their  oyster  investiga- 
tions. His  first  work  is  being  done  on  Calcasieu 
Lake,  where  oysters  have  been  condemned  because 
of  pollution  for  a  number  of  years.  He'll  try  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  extent  of  the  polluted  area  and  how 
it  varies  with  fluctuating  water  levels  and  tides. 
More  on  that  coming  up. 

About  the  authors  in  the  March  issue :  Lee  Apper- 
son  owns  and  operates  a  hunting  and  fishing  club  on 
Black  Lake;  Frank  Heyward  is  public  relations 
chief  for  Gaylord  Container  Corp.  at  Bogalusa; 
Charles  Murphy  is  head  of  the  Industrial  Services 
Section  of  the  Commercial  Seafoods  Division;  Vic 
Lambou  is  fisheries  biologist  for  Fish  and  Game 
Division;  Bob  &  Marilyn  Bergstrom  are  residents 
of  Lake  Charles,  work  for  Cities  Service  Refinery; 
Robert  Newman  is  assistant  curator  of  the  L.S.U. 
Museum  of  Zoology ;  and  Carroll  Perkins  is  the  man 
in  charge  of  public  shooting  grounds  for  the  Com- 
mission. In  this  issue  Ted  Ford  is  a  new  name. 
He  is  in  charge  of  river  basin  work  for  the  Com- 
mission, under  the  Fish  and  Game  Division.  Mostly, 
t^a4    ueans  keeping  up  with  drainage  plans. 

— C.H.G. 


Back  Cover:  Barracuda  caught  off  Grand  Isle  by  John  Lauricella,  Sr.  More 
and  more  fish  native  to  warmer  waters  have  been  showing  up  off  Louisiana 
in  recent  years.  What  will!  955  produce?  _Photo  by  Blanchard 


